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f RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE.* 
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ADDRESS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEF OF THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETrY. 
Instituted at New-York, in 1825, to the Christian 
Public 
(CONCLUDED ) 

If in any instance we stiould hesitate about the 
terms in which any truth should be expressed 
we may always be relieved from our embarrass- 
ment by resorting to the terms of the Bible, a 
dopting the very language of the Spirit of all 
truth The Committee cannot feel that this is a 
visionary enterprise. They no longer regard i' 
ae adoubiful expernment. Onthe most matur 
ed view of all the difficuities they can anticipate, 
fey are persuaded it is a practicable and hig’ 
born undertaking. The indications of Divine 
Providence have so manifestly led to it, that tho’ 
they have all admitted some anxious specula- 
tious, they dare cot hesitate. It is with deep-fell 
gratiiude and delight, that they have watched 
toe superintendence of the Holy Spirit over this 
novel and hopeful a'tempt; and already do they 
indulge the expectation, that under the same re 
freshiug influence, the riches of the harveat will 
correspond with the splendour of this early pro 
mise. Whocan tell, but the time is drawing 
near, when the different sections of the church 
of God on earth shall be ‘‘perfecily joined to 
getier in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment; aud that, without either embracing or 
propagating error, or suppressing the truth, and 
without withholding their censure from all who 
believe ‘‘another Gospel,” they ‘shall imbibe thai 
amiable and conciliating temper, whose attrac 
tive influence shall allure them to concentrated 
efforts in every labour of love? Who can tel) 
but the present is an ins!ance of harmony and co 
operation which will prepare the way for othe: 
and more importan! instances, when in unity of 
faiib and uni of spirit, no bevevolent enterpris: 
shall fail tirough tne discordancy of Christians; 
aod when in every cause that demands promp 
and extended co operation, the friends of the 
Redeemer sha'! kaow how to combine the ene 
gies agaiost the common for? W 10 will not say, 
“The Lord hasten itin his time! ? Thy watch 
men siiall lift up the voice; with the voice logeth 
er shall they sing; for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” 

Peculiar advantages, it appears to the Com 
mittee, will result from the formation of a great 
Tustitution, Whose operations sball extend over 
our whole country, and as far as practicable, even 
beyond its limits. The two fold union of various 
lucal institutions and of Christians of different 
denominations all applying their powers in a 
coummoo direction, and uniting the concurrence 
aud teeling of this free and enterprising nation, 
appears to be the only measure which can se 
cure all the energy vf operation that is needed. 
The world at large, the adjacent states of South 
A:veriea, the islands of the West Indies, and our 
own United States in particular, present a vasi 
and inviting field for the exertions of a Society 
combining the efforts of tbe whole Christian 
community. Our own country contains a po 
pulation of more thaneleven millions, scattered 
over an exient of more \han one million of square 
miles, every hour becomi.g a more numerous 
and more reading population. Four millions of 
this population consist o! children; and under 
the operation of the system of Common Schools 
which 1s adopted in many of the states, aided by 
the influence of Sabbath Schools es'ablished in 
ali, iow comparatively easy is t to exend the 
power of moral and religious instruction, through 
the medium ot Tracts, to tiese fi yurishing nur 
series of the Church and Stat’. Should God 
hift bis semle upon the Society, it will speak to 
the remotest corners. fthe globe = Tne purpose 
of ite conduciors is to publish Tracts in variou 
Jan guages, & to de heralds uo! divine mercy, noi 
only to our own population, not only to the pro 

imeeson our Northern avd Soutiera fronuer, 

to Eastern and Western Asia, and the South- 
ero Ocean. But how can this be accomplishen 
withou' a more generous aad undivided in 
pulse? Every vew insti ution also uf such ches 
acter exerts a baopy ivfluence on our nationa 
union, aud is a new accession of the best anc 
strovgest affections of the human heart, gathered 
from the remo‘est parts of the land, ‘0 “ieagshe 
the cords aud strengthea the s:akes’’? that bind 
together the body poliic: so that wosile pub 
lic opinion maintains its existug ascead 
every new accession of diffusive oeuesoi 
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mented country. 


feel the immesse importance of moulding it by 


science and religion throughout a community 
whose political existence depends on the intelli- 


the people? We might add to these considera- 
tions, tliat should approved Tracts be supplied to 
the nation, from one general establishment, one 
sel of siereolype plates, and one set of engrav 
ngs, one Board of managers and officers, and 
one centre of transportauon, the economy of 
uch a measure in all the expenditures and la 
bours, of the Society, must be a powerful argu 
mentin favour of the union. Tracts are now 
xccedingly cheap, but the Committee are great- 
ly deceived if the formation of the American 
Tract Society does not render them cneaper than 
they now are, and if the Parent Depository is not 
able to supply the country at a lower rate than 
they can be supplied by the loca! Societies. And 
why should the establishment of a General In- 
stitution diminish the zeal of the Societies? Are 
hey not all moving forward from the desire of 
doing good, and under the paramount impulse to 
what is best? Has the National Bible Society di 
iniaished the the zeal of the local Bible Societies? 
With the divine blessing on the dmerican Tract 
Sociely, the Committee have little doubt that a 
course will be pursued which, by augmenting 
the zeal of the wiole, will augment the zeal ot 
parts; which, while it shall secure the confidence, 
will concentrate the unabated and increased ef 
forts of the nation; and which, while it invigor- 
ates the heart, will pour its life blood with accel- 
erated force through every artery and vein, 
Tie city of New York, eminen'ly distinguish 
ed by its natural and local advantages, its accu- 
mulaung population, and iis increasing coim- 
mercial prosperity and influence, seems destined, 
inthe wisdom of Divine Provid-nce, to become 
the ceniwe of these exteuded operations. If the 
sigs of the times call fora Natiaaal [ostitution, 
where might we look forthe seat of ite opera 
ifSns, unless where there are greater facilities 
of ingress and egress, and more extended, con- 
stant, and direct communications with foreign 
ports, and every part of our interior, than are to 
ve found in any other locality ia the nation?— 
Wien ‘he canals which are now in progress 
shall be completed, there will be a direct inland 
communication beween this port and every vil 
iage of note tn the ex ended country to the west 
vf the Allegheny Mountains. Already one third 
part of all the foreign goods brought into the U. 
States are entered at this port, and here put up 
for merchants in every pari of the Union. Mer- 
chants asseinble here, aod opportunities are con 
stantly presented for sending Tracts at a very 
small expense, and every frequently at no ex 
pense at all, to the remotest parts of the land, 
and of engaging the proper persons to use their 
influence in distributing them. Aad it is hoped 
that the increasing and well directed zeal in be 
oevolent institutions which has been manifested 
by our citizens for a few past years, and especial- 
ly the interest which hag recently been awaken 
ed in the Tract cause, affords the community 
some pledge of persevering exertion in this re 
aponsible work, which will be effectually re 
deemed. Weare sensible ‘hat the eyes of good 
men in the country are directed toward us, and 
that they have a right to expect that every man 
engaged in this important business wiil do his 
duty. 


therefore 1a the city of New York we cannot but 
hope :s an event which will be regarded with 
interest by all the friends of our common Lord 
This uo:on torms a new era in the history of the 
Americau churches, & the auspices under which 
it has been coasummated,are certainly of bright 
augury. Werespectfully solicit the favour of 
the Christian community, not for our own sakes, 
but his who ‘died for us and rose again.”? To 
Mimsters and Churches—to Societies already 
in existence, and tocommunities where Auxilia- 
‘yaAssociations may be formed—to wealthy in- 
iividuals whom God has made the stewards and 
ihe almoners of his bounty—to benevolent males 
and females, we would affectionately and urgent 
y say, Come and help us. The enterprise in 
wiich we are engaged, though among the most 
noiseless, may be ranked among the most noble 
xplous of the age ia which we live. It cannot 
ve carried forward without harmony of design, 
ind untired perseverance and zeal = And “it is 
s0ud to be zealously affected in a good thing.” 
Ve feel justified in soliciting for the object we 
uirsue, your fixed and steady attention, your 
iearty aud vigorous co operation. There is 
great weight and mfluence in our desiga; and 
hough there may be difficulties, and even dan 
sers 19 Our Way, we cherish sanguine expecte 
vas of the Divine favour and blessing. 

We live, tellow-citizens, at an eventful perio: 








will render it more and more difficult for the {of the World. 
spirit of faction or usurpation to sever this ce- |appear to be rapidly unfolding and rapidly and!ry 2 
So long as public opinion) surely advancing toward their final issue. 
maintains its ex siting supremacy, who does nol! ceehes are already opening upon the world and 


gence, and more especially, on the integrity of 


The formation of the American Tract Society 


The purposes of God’s mercy 


New 


‘upon the church; and the ‘‘enterprise to be a 
#noral and religious influence, and of securing chieved is the conversion of the world to its re 
and augmenting our civil and political liberties 
by the most uaconfined diffusion of the lights of 


deeming God and King.”’ Ia this vast and ardu 
ous enterprise, no portion of mankind are bound 
to feel a deeper interest than the people of these 
United S:ates. The state of our country is one 
of unparalleled prosperity. At peace among our- 
selves and with all nations, our population is be- 
coming “as the sand which 1s by the sea in mul- 
titude.” Our industry and wealth are giving 
this favoured people a high elevation in the ca- 
talogue of nations The light of science and the 
arts is diffusing its influence through every part 
of our growing republic. Our plans of internal 
improvement and public utility are raising our 
dignity and glory in the view of future ages.— 
And our happy religion, born of God, descend 

ed from heaven, and dwelling iu undisturbed se- 
curity in this Western World, has already exert- 
ed its efficient power in forming here a peop'e 
tor his praise. The Committee indulge the hope, 
that great multitudes in this happy portion of the 
globe will enrol their names among the patrons 
af this Institution and the benefactors of man 

kind. They know thatthe enterprise in which 
they are engaged, is one which cannot prosper 
unless the God of all the earth control and pros 

perit. They earnestly solicit an interest in your 
prayers as well as your benefactions. To thein 
itis a delightful thought that the cause is God’s, 
and dependent absolutely on him. ‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts? Tins is their motto We cannot hope 
tuo much from God. In the n.. .e of God alone 
they begin and go forward; confiding always in 
that Divine guidance and favour, which in all 
their toil, shall be invoked by prayer, aud in all 
their success, be honoured with thanksgiving. 


Signed. io behalf of the Executive Committee 
of the American Tract Society. 
JAMES MILNOR, 
GARDINER SPRING, 
JOHN KNOX, 
JUSTIN EDWARDS, 
CHAS. G. SOMERS, 
New York, June, 1825. Committee 


Notices.—It is expected that the Society will 

issue its first Tract in, a few days —-A constitu 
tion for an Auxiliary Tract Society will be insert- 
ed in the next number of this paper.—-The Ame 
rican Tract Magazine will hereafter be issued 
in New York. Subscribers and Auxiliaries of 
the American Tract Society at Boston, through. 
out most of the New England States,will receive 
heir numbers. as heretofore, from Bostou.--No 
funds contributed from without the city of New 
York, will be appropriated to the erection of the 
Society’s house, unless by special request.— 
Twenty dollars constitutes a life member; fifty 
dollars, a life director. 

The correspondence of the Society. remittan- 
ces of donations, and contributions aad commu- 
nications for the American Tract Magazine, 
_— be addressed (till the completion of the 
Society’s house) to Mr. William .4 Hallook CFr- 
responding Secretary of the American Tract Society, 
No 3. Cedar street, New York. 

Communications for the Treasurer, Mr. Mo- 
ses Allen, or those pertaining in any way to the 
interest of the Society, should be addressed as a 
hove, to Wo. 3. Cedar-street New York. 


—> = |:§ 
CAUSE OF SEAMEN. hd 

Whichever way we turn our eyes, we behold 
abundant encouragement to persevere in the 
good cause in which we have embarked. Where- 
ever the Bethel standard has been erected, it has 
attracted general atteation, and been embraced 
with ardent alacrity. We could fill our weekly 
sheet with details of the blessed effecis that have 
every where resulted from Bethel meetings, the 
distribution of books, & other means of moralin 
struction. Accounts of their meliorating ioflu- 
ence on the manners and morals of sea:nen, reach 
us from almost all quarters of the navigable 
globe; from the frigid shores of Greenlaud to the 
South Sea Islands, and from the utmost limits 
ofthe Northern Ocean to the Indian Sea, we 
hear of the@devotion and devotedness of seamen 
who have been instructed through the instru- 
mentality of Bethel Societies As time and op 
portunity may offer, we shall occasionally, 
ylance atsome of the accounts of this description 
which constantly flowin uponus. An English 
sailor of the ship Progress, under date of Nov. 
22, 1824, writes as follows: — 

‘‘We were one Sabbath in company with 
nine sail, made fast to an iceberg, in latitude 73 
deg. north. When I displayed the Bethel Flag 
for the first time in that cold region, the ship 
was filled with anxious listeners to the dispeo- 
sation of the gospel, morning and afternoon, and 
a very sensible effect was produced.”’ 

Capt. Cox, of the Baffin, a Liverpool vessel. 
na letier tothe Merchant Seamen’s Bible So 
sity, says——‘‘l am persuaded that the Bibles dis- 





tributed among seamen do vast good. Wecat 
2 hands, and the books that were furnished 
‘them they read attentively at sea; they have pro- 
duced aa astonishing alteration in their external 
behaviour; swearing appears to be abolished.” 

An intelligent officer of a ship that recently 
visited the Sandwich Islands in a vessel from 
London, said—*I never was in such a vessel be- 
fore; the manners and habits of the sailors were 
dignified and correct; whereas, as I am informed, 
ihey were, before they had been in the habit of 
attending the Bethel meeting, throughtless, 
swearing, and uaruly fellows. They read, when 
the duties of the vessel would allow, attentively.’’ 

Capt. Scoresby, after returning from a whal- 

ing voyage, testified that his sailors ofteo talked 
about the degradation of seamen, and the excel- 
lence of the means used ‘o produce reformation. 
Sabba h and devotional duties were puactually 
ooserved. 
Ao o!d and intelligent mariner, in alate com- 
inunication toa British Society, states that **ma- 
ny officers and men have shown ine with delight, 
the books they have received at the Floating Cha- 
pel and several of them have testified to the hap- 
py influence which they have exerted. A re- 
spectable captain said to me——*‘Since the estas 
blis ment of the Floating Chapel you don’t see 
quite so inany sailors kickiog their beels about 
the street on Sunday and I believe the public 
houses are not so well filled; neither do you hear 
so much blasphemy and blackguardism in the 
latv'ude of the Floating Chapel as there used to 
be.’ 

Another said——‘*My happiest hours are on 
board the Floating Chapel—I am always sorry 
when our ship sails from the river, and glad when 
1 get bere again.’’——Mariners Magazine. ante 

SE eae 
“A VISIT TO THE SICK. 

I: was a gloomy winter evening, but duty 
called me forth to visit the abode of some wi- 
dows in the depth of poverty and suffering.— 
At one place, where some of them lodged, the 
mistress of the house received me with a hearty 
welcome, and acheerful countenance. I have 
reason to hope she feared God and loved her 
Saviour.—In a small room I found one of these 
poor widows sinking under a painful disease, 
the effects of which rendered all attendance 
upon her exceedingly trying, while she needed 
more than usual care and tenderness. Ia this 
situation she was kindly nursed by her hostess, 
who assured me that her rest ai night was quite 
destroyed by attendance on ler poor inmates, 
whiie their complaints rendered the daily care 
they required not less irksome than unpleasant. 

The loud and incessaut cough of one in aa 
adjoining apartment and the poor object before 
me, fully proved the truth of this staiement; yet 
the mistress of the house woadered that I ex- 
pressed surprise at her kind assiduity; which 
she seemed to consider as a matter of course, 
and an indispensable duty. 

When I had conversed and prayed with this 
poor sufferer, [found my conductress had fur- 
ther occupation for me, aad begged as a favour 
that I would visit another inmate, of whom she 
spoke with respect and delight. ‘Is she ill?” 
lacked. No she is not; but she longs to see 
you.”’ I followed her into a gloomy apartmeut, 
where, at alittle table, sat a decrepid aged fe- 
male, apparently in the depth of poverty and 
wretchedness. My guide said, *‘Here, Mrs. 

» here is you: friend’? ‘THe countenance 
of the aged person brightened with ~joy I 
found thatshe was a con-tant attendant on my 
minisiry. She appeared to enjoy communion 
with her Saviour, and this was all her support 
and consolation; foras to this world she was 
wholly destitute. Her stedfast faith and simple 
coutented spirit enadled her to express herself, 
as to her bright hopes of eternal hfe, in lan- 
guage far superior to what is usual from per- 
sous in her station of life. It was a sermon to 
me; and tL could not bu say to myself, here ave 
two human beings really happy; their counte- 
aances plainly express their feelings. What 
then must be that unseen Saviour! how great 
must be his value, and how inestimable his 
grace, which can gild such a scene as this! 
whose ‘nfluence sheds a solid certainty of real 
joy io this wretched chamber, the abode of suf- 
fering ond poverty, but where there is neither 
sorrow nor repining What have I te complain 
of, compared with what ts here? Then let me 
learn where to look, and trom Whom to seek 
{bat comfort, of which neither t me nor ciscum- 
stances can rob me; which will last througi all 
eternity, and whict alone can be calied true 


happitieas. 4 
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AMERICAN JEWS’ SOCIETY. 

It appears from the ‘-Tuird Report of the 
American Society for melorating the condition 
of the Jews,” that 2.750 copies of ‘Israel's 
Advocaie”’ are now distributed monthly, amoeg 
he auxiliaries and individual subscribers; and 
hat the Board have uuder tbeir care eight con- 
verts trom Judaism, two of whom have vcen re- 
seived within tire last year. 
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REV. J. FLETCHER’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
‘The information, contained in the following nar- 
rative, communicated for publication in the Re 
corder, is calculated to rekindle the zeal and rean- 
nimate the exertions of the teachers and superin- 
dents of Sabbath Schools, in the laudable and im- 
portant enterprise in which they are engaged. 
“For many years, this worthy father had felt, 
with the deepest solicitude, the deplorable condi- 
tion of poor uninsiructed children; and, some time 
before his death, he opened a school, in which he 
daily taught them himself. After pursuing this 
course for some time, he established a school in 
Madely Wood. But afterward, his thoughts were 
much employed about Sunday Schools. He ear 
nestly engaged in the promotion of them in his 
own parish Three hundred children were soon 
collected, whora he instructed, by regular meer- 
ings, before the schools were opened. ‘he schools, 
afier their organization, he attended with the ut- 
most diligence to the Thursday before his last ill- 
ness. With the view of encouraging the children, 
he gave them little hymn books, directing then (o | 
some friend or neighbour, who would teach them | 
the hymns, and instruct them to sing. The litue! 





creatures were greatly pleased with this new em. | 
peor mments and many of them would scarcely al- 


} 
! 
low themselves time to eat or sleep, thro’ intense | 
desire of learning their lessons. At every meet | 
ing, he distinguished by some little reward those | 
who had made the greatest proficiency. | 

“When he observed that the number of children, | 
instead of falling off, as was expected, continually | 
increased, he wrote some proposals to the parish, | 
which were received with great humanity. Many | 
of the rich, and those employed in trade, afforded | 
assistance, not only tu defray the expense of teacir- | 
ers, but also to raise a convenient house in Cole- | 
brook-Dale, for the instruction of the numerous | 
children that were on that side of the parish. | 

“Of his proposals the following is an extract:— | 
“Qur national depravity turns greatly on these! 
two hinges, the profanation of the Lord’s day anc | 
the neglect of the education of children. Full some | 
way is found of stopping up those two great inlets | 
of wickedness, we must expect to see our work- 
houS@P filled with aged parents forsaken by their | 
prodigal children, with wives forsaken by their 
faithless husbands, and with the wretched WS pr ing | 
of lewd women and drunken men. Nay, we may <x | 
pect to see the gaols and even the gallows largely 
stocked (to the perpetual reproach of our nation) 
with unhappy wretches, ready to fall a sucrifice to 
the laws of our country. It is acormmon observa- 
tion, that public criminals, when they cume to 
their unhappy end, and make their dying declara- 
rations to the world, generally charge their sinful 
courses in which they have lived to the neglect & 
ahuse uf the Lord's day, as the first occasion of 
1 .ding them into all other wickedness. And con- 
sidering how frequenily these declirations are re- 
peated, and how many other instances of the same 
kind, though less public, are notorious enough to 
tnose who will obverve them, they may well be a 
warning to us, to consider a religious observation 
of the Lord’s day, as the best preservation of virtue 
& religion, and the neglect and profanation of it as 
the greatest iniet to vice and wickedness.” 

“May we not add to the testimony of this good 
man, and say, The want of education in children 
is one of the principal causes of the misery of ta 
milies, cities, and nations; ignorance, vice, and mi- 
sery being constant companions! The hardest 
heart must melt at the melancholy sight of sucha 
number of children, both male & female, who live 
in gross ignorance and habitual profanation of che 
Lord’s day. What crowds fill the streets, fields, 
and woods, tempting each other to ali kinds ol 
wickedness; particularly, idlewess and lewdness!— 
Isit any wonder we should have so many disobedi- 
eat children, unfaithful apprentices, uedutiful ser- 
vants, untrusty workmen, treacherous sub) cts and 
bad members of society? Whence so much 
pine, fornication and blasphemy? Do nov all these 
evils centre in ignorance and contempt of the Lord’s 
day? And shall WE do nothing to check tnese 
growing evilsig#” 

sa —8000e— —" 
REVIVAL Al GREEN BAY. 

The agent of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society at Green Bay, Mich. Ler. in a let- 
ter dated on the 16th April, states, that, for two 
months, an increasing attention to religion had 
been gaining on the minds of the New-York Indi- 
ans, who are settled at Green Bay; and there have 
been instances of deep conviction, which, it is hop 
ed, have terminated in saving conversion. Lhe 
conversion of Christine, a woman 7. years old, is 
particularly noticed. She had been (to use her 
own words) “a Pagan at heart, and a disbelieves 
of the christian faith.” She had resisted the preach 
jug of Dr. Edwards, Mr. Occum, and Mr. Ser 
geant; but now cannot resist the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. With uplifted hands, she exclarmed, 
®{t 1s wonderful that 1 shouid be brougnt to Kuow 
God, and find mercy in redeeming grace at this 
late period.”—Another woman upwards of 70, 
and anotber about 60, have, it is hoped, passed 
from death unto life.—This attention to divine 
things seems to be general, among the aged anu 
the young. 


la- 
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“REVIVAL IN PALALINE, N. YORK. 

A revival of religion has, for some tune, been 
progressing in that place, and between 60 and 70 
have become the hopeful subjects Oigivine grace. 
The work has been opposed by worldings and by 
sinne s. A woman became hopefully pious, ang 
wished to attend aprayer meeting. She was pur- 
Sued oy her husband in a great rage; be was over- 
taken oy a friend, who had been lately reading in 
Wood's Dictionary of the Bible the disasters: ot 
Pharaoh, in his pursuit of the Israeutes from E- 
gypt. Lhis friend observed to him the similarity 
of their situation. The Israeites were going to 





pam 





worship the God of their fathers.. Your wife, said 
he, is goiug to worship the same Gad, who can deal 
with you with the same awful judgments: he then 
invited him to give up the pursuit, and go with 
him to the prayer meeting. He did so, and there 
was struck with the awful solemnity of eternal 
things. ile returned home begging for mercy, 
and from this state of terror he has since been re- 
lieved by what is hoped to be a genuine faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. & 
—2 ++ = 

vd MACKIN AW MISSION, “% 

A letter from one of the teachers, dated April 
30th, and published in the Wesvern Recorder, 
giv.s a gratifying account of the state of the school 
ind the progress of the scholars—which exceeds 
the expectation of the friends of this mission, con- 
sidering that the boys have been but a few months 
in the mission family —came ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language, and of religious truth—and the sup- 
ply of books has been very deficient. —At the ex- 
amination al the end of the second quarter, chil- 
dren could nut only spell with great facility and 
correctness, but read intelligibly in the Bible, and 
write alegibie hand. And afew could pase a good 
examination on arithmetic, grammar, and geogra 
pny. Also, during the last quarter, the boys had 
commitied to inemory and recited 5,257 verses in 
the Bible and biblical questions. As favourable 
information is also given of the female department. 
Chis mission is said to be gaining the confidence 
of the people. The children received amount now 
to fifty, and fifty more might be received. if they 
could be accommodated and supported. “O! (says 
the writer) when will the church awake to the in 
terests of the Redecmer’s kingdom, that the word 
of life and salvation may be sent to the thousands 
of immortal beings who are new perishing without 
knowledge and without hope.”’— Mackinaw is con- 
sidered an important place for a missionary estab- 
‘ishment, as it is the seat of the Indian trade, the 
esorcof thousands, and the channel thro’ which 
ill moral and religious instruction must be sent to 
these pertshing souls.— he missionaries, in diffi- 

ult and embarrassed circumstances, have receiv- 
cd the joy‘ul intelligence, that the U. S. govern- 
ment will pay two thirds of the expense of their 
buildings, and $500 annually for the support of 
the mussion, 
—e -)}- 
PALESTINE MISS'ON, 

The journals of the American missionaries in 
the land of Palestine furnishes continual evidence 
of the deplorable ignorance and superstition of 
the inhabitants. Of this we find a curious speci- 
men recorded in the journal of Mr. Goodell while 
he was vesident at Sidon. 

“June i6. At Sidon commenced the study of 
Purkish with Arminian characters, the language 
best spoken, written and understood by the great 
body of the Arminians. I have for my instructer 
Jacob Aga, an Arminian bishop, who 1s now Eng- 
lish agent at Sidon. There is,in the same house, 
another Arminian bishop, of the name of Dyonissi- 
os, who is Neapolitan agent. The former of these 
bishops has married a wife of the name of Eve, 
from a Maronite family. In consequence of this 
marriage, she and all her father’s house were ex- 
communicated by the Maronite patriarch. Chris- 
tians of different rites were ready to tear the bish 
Op in pieces, simply for marrying a wife. One of 
them, last year, asked Mr. King if it was not his 
duty to goand kill him secredy. Mr. K. told him 
he thought it would be well to read what St. Paul 
says on the subject of a bishop being “the husband 
ofone wile,” and if Paul said, “Kill him,” then by 
all means kill him. Eve now attends the Latin 
church, and comes home wonderfully edified with 
the Latin service, of which she understands not a 
syllable. 

Saturday 19. A Turkish barber came and shav- 
ed Jacob's head with a razor, combed his beard, 
cracked all the joints of his arms and fingers, and 
1uvoked a blessing upon him.” 

—— oe 
WONDER OF GRACE. — 

An itinerant preacher, in a letter addressed to 
the editor of Zion’s Herald, relates the following 
»ccurrence, which ap ears to be a striking illus- 
tration of the riches of divine grace, and calculat- 
ed to encourage desponding labourers in the Gos- 
pel vineyard to persevere with zeal in their sacred 
work. 

“As I was travelling one day, under the weicht 
of many disconsolate feelings, poring upon my in 

ability, and thinking I could be of little Tin 
the world, | called at a house to invite the inmates 
.o serve God; and, as was my custom, conversea 
with them about their souls’ salvation, prayed with 
them, and departed. he next time I visited the 
acighvournood, I called at the same house, when 
a young woman informed me, that when | was 
ihere before, she had determined to take her life 
che next day; but that my visit proved the means 
of discovering to her the dreadful nature of sin, 
and the awful consequences of taking a leap into 
eternity, by unlawful means. The same person is 
now a hopeful convert, and a living monument of 
God’s mercy. “In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold wot thy hand, for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, this or that.” i 
view God’s mercies with pleasure and astonish- 
ment, and with courage travel on,” @ 


BURMAN MISSION, 

At the latesi daies, no news had been received 
from the Baptist missionaries at Ava, the capital 
uf the Burmanempire. From the known cruelty 
of that vovernment and people, fears are enter- 
tained that they have vefure this time fallen vic- 
ums. The only ground ef hope is in the Provi 
dence of God, which was so signally apparent in 
ihe preservation of the missionaries at Rangoon, 
when that culty was taken. For the individuals 
Messrs. Judson and Price and Mrs. Judson, who 
ave been in such jeopardy, a trembling anxiety is 
telt, and prayer is, we trusi, made without ceas 
ing; but that the commoutuns which at present agi- 
idte the country, will terminate in a better and 
aoresecure state of things no doubt can be eater- 





tained. All accounts represent the British arms) 


as uniformly victorious. Should they continue to 
be so, no future missionaries to that country will 
have any thing to fear from the government. The 
causes of this war have not been explained; and 
though the destruction of many human lives with 
which its progress has been attended, must in it- 
self be considered as a deplorable evil; yet there is 
reason to believe that this evil, under the govern- 
ment of God, will issue in the good of Zion. The 
revolution in Burmah will probably open the way 
for the civilization of the inhabitants, and afford 
facilities, not hitherto enjoyed, for propag ating the 
Gospel thoughout the bounds of ‘that extensive 
empire. 
a 

AFFECTING INCIDENT. » 

Numerous Bible Societies have been formed; 
the Scriptures of truth have been given to many 
destitute families and individuals; and the Spirit 
of God has rendered them effectual to the salva- 
tion of many souls. This has a tendency to en- 
courage the friends of Bible Societies to pursue 
with greater ardour the object of these institutions. 
B it in the mean time, they ought to remember the 
spiritual condition of their own children & friends, 
some of whom may greatly need the gift of a Bi 
ble, and may be profited by it, as is evident from 
the following narrative. 

“At alate meeting of the Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety, the Rev. Leigh Richmond is said to have re 
lated the following affecting narrative: 

“While I reflect on the seamen’s character and 
circumstances, I cannot, without peculiar interest, 
recollect the time when one young man went to 
sea, whose feelings were ill-suited to all the con- 
lingencies of a s-afaring life. L remember that the 
‘ime came, when it was said that the vessel had 
been wrecked and he was dead; and no intimation 
had reached the ears of his affectionate parents of 
any Change in his views as to the things of God. 
And I remember the time when that young man 
was so far restored to his family, that alihough 
they saw him not, they heard that he had been 
saved from the suipwreck. The young man too 
was found by God, and in the midst of the ocean, 
with the Bible only, which his father on parting 
had putinto hishand. Ihe Bible was blessed to 
his soul in the midst of the carnal companions witn 
whom he was surrounded. Ihe means of grace 
without any human instruction, were made effec 
‘ual to his soul. And at length, in sailing from 
port to port, there were thuse who became ac 
quainted wath his interesting state, and lent him 
tne helping hand as to the concerns of the soul.— 
the ume came when that young man, who had 
been a foe to religion, lifted up in the bay of Gib- 
raltar, at his mast head, a Bethel Flag, and sum- 
moned the sailors to prayer, and prayea with them 
and bade the missionary exhort them. And when 
I tell you that the young man is my own son, you 
will see that | may well say, ‘God bless the Sai 
ior’s Friends.’# 


@a 
GLASGOW MISSIONARY SOCIETY. ¥ 

We have been favoured with the perusal of the 
Glasgow Chronicle, of April 21st; from which we 
extract the foilowing notice of the eloquence ot 
Rev. John French, employed in pleading the mis- 
sionary cause. 

“Sir— When superior abilities, aided by power 
ful eloquence, are excited in favour of a great and 
good aesign, the speaker and his cause reflect ho- 
nour on each other. his was certainly the case 
lastevening, when the Rev. John French pleaded 
the cause of the Glasgow Missionary Society, or 
rather of missions in general; for so catholic was 
the discourse, that I am not sure the particular so- 
ciety was mentioned. 

“There was a torrent of information poured on 
the very large congregation—there was a boldness 
in his statements, and a confidence in his appeals, 
which showed a heart glowing with zeal for the 
cause he was pleading—a cause of the success ol 
which he eniertained se little doubt, and gave his 
audience credit fur the same opinions—that he 
gave it as his decided belief that a man could not 
be a Christian and possess common sense, who 
did not support and encourage missions. 

“Some passages are peculiarly felicitous; when 
he showea it was the du y of all classes to support 
missions—when he pointed to ihe advantages the 
statesman, the navigator, the merchan., the merc 
mua of science, the geographer, the natural histo- 
rian, kc. &c. had derived from them, I could have 
wished ali the world to have heard him, 

“When he took up the objection that some 
might raise respecung the application of th 
tunds of these societies, he said something like 
this—is there not honour enough among ithe nobi 
lity,penetraiion enough among the statesmen,arith 
mec enough among inen of science, zeal enough 
among tae clergy, who take an active part in these 
socielies, to secure a proper admunistraiion of the 
funds?” 

“Again, when he held out missionary objects as 
alike :nleresung to the lawn-sleaved Bishop or the 
pvor Curate=the musister of the established churcn 
vr his dissenting brother—a broad and sweeping 
ueclarauon was made, which no sophuisiry coulu 
resist or (urn aside. AUDITOR 

eo 


\pril 18th, 1825.” 
—— 2 . 

A Chinese youth.—Vhiladeipnia, June 22, 1825. 
\ young may from China, who has been abou! 
ifteen months at the school in Cornwall, and whu 
is educated there at the expense of a society of fe 
males im this city, recently came here with the 
determination of returning Qome, that he migh 
procure money from his parents woo are higuly 
respectable persons there, or in case of failure & 
appiy himself to some business, on the product voi 
wnich he might compiete his education at th 
Cornwall seminary. Lhe society here were abou 
taking measures tocomply with his wishes whe 
ae resolutely determined tu remove ali possivilicy 
of a return there on his proper fooung, and s. 
compel himself to remaim here and fiuvish |: 
stuans. This sacrifice was the loss of urs hai 





es a ren : . - ate) 
which had been the object of his greatest pride: 
by losing it he loses his caste and is cut off from 
every hope of being re-admitted to the privileges 
of citizenship. “He feels it,” touse his own ex. 
pression, “at his heart,” but the desire of learning 
predominated over his ardent wish to revisit his 
parents and country. 

—2 SS ee 


LETTER OF DAVID BROWN. 

Our readers need scarcely be informed, that the. 
writer of the following letter is a half-blooded Che- 
rokee, who was educated in the Mission School at 
Cornwall, and has been licensed to preach the 
Gospel. He is brother to the late Catharine Brown, 
who was so much distinguished for her piety and 
improvement. Uhis letter presents an affecting 
view of the feelings of the Cherokees in reference 
to the project of our government for removing them 
to the forests of the wilderness, 


Creek Path, Cherokee Nation, 27th April, 1825. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FAMILY VISITOR, 


# Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, IV 
now do myself the pleasure to give you a brief view 
of passing events in this country. Perhaps you 
will be surprised to learn that I am in the east, in- 
stead of west of the Mississippi.—Last September 
I left the Arkansas on a visit to this my mother 
country, about which time some of my Arkansas 
frieads were thinking of returning here, in conse- 
quence of national affairs in the Arkansas. Re- 
cently, it appears, that affairs have turned into a 
favourable position: which will probably put my 
friends out of the notion of returning. In case 
that they do notcome, I will then speedily retarn 
to the Arkansas. 

The separation of the Cherokee people into two 
divisions at a distance of five hundred miles, has 
caused no inconsiderable trouble and expense; and 
I am sorry to say that there is no prospect of the 
(wo divisions ever uniting again. Those on the 
Arkansas will never return, and as to trying to 
persuade those in this country to go there, you 
may as well attempt to send them to Greenland 
or to Africa. Those on this side acknowledge the 
Arkansas country to have more game than this, 
and that the soil there is superior to this. But 
game is not their object—-Many years have 
now past since they buried the bow and arrow 
with the tomahawk of war. Instead of acquiring 
subsistence by the precarious chase of the wild 
woods, they now pursue a different course; the 
weaver’s shuttle ts playing, the plough and hve are 
used, the thick forest is cut down and large farms 
are made. But independent of this, the Cherokees 
alike with all other nations, love their birthright 
possessions where the ashes of their ancestors are 
deposited and where delightfully glide the sweet 
Cherokee waters, And why insist on their emi- 
grating? Shall they leave their extensive farms, 
cotton gin houses, grist and saw miils, English 
schvols to the number of fifteen, located in the dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, and five hundred Chero- 
kee chiidren of both sexes, that are receiving use- 
ful knowledge, and the growing Christian church- 
esinthe nation? I say, shall all ‘hese institutions 
aud th.s auspicious state of things be put to an 
end, merely to gratify the state of Georgia or Mr. 
Monroe? God forbid! [ow would the Georgians 
receive a proposition from the Cherokees to exe 
change the land they now hold, (which originally 
belonged to the Cherokees) for a tract of country 
near the Rocky Mountains’ Every body knows the 
manner in which such a proposition weuld be re- 
ceived by the Georgians. [he same case 1s appli- 
cable to the Cherokees. Unless force is resorted 
to, unless the gigantic U. States should fall sword 
in hand, upon ihe innocent babes of the Cherokee 
nation, the Indian title to this land will remain so 
long as the sun and moonendure. But I will trou- 
ble you with this subject no longer, at present; for 
“sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”” I has- 
ten to touch on a more pleasing theme. 

I am now translating the New /estament from 
Greek and Englmsh into my native tongue, Sevea 
chapters in Matthew are completed. In conse- 
quence of there existing no Cherokee dictionary 
vr complete grammar, the work particularly at the 
outset, must go on slowly. However, I fondly 
hope the period is not far distant when | shall have 
the pleasure of presenting to my country, in Che- 
rokee version, the whole of the New Lestamen& 
1 write now accordiny to the plan proposed by the 
hon. J. Pickering of New England, which plan is 
not without ats defects. In this way [ intend to 
translate the Lestament, and on its completuon to 
transcribe it into a Cherokee syllabic system for 
ihe press. That mode of writing lately invented 
vy Mr. Guess, the self tutored (herokee philoso- 
pher, has been universaily adopted in the nation; 
rut like all systems of lcarning 1 needs improve- 
ment. 1 would not rob this distinguished Chero- 
kee of the honour justly due him for his philoso- 
phical researches, but if he or any other person 
dues not engage to improve the system | must 
tender my humble services to the subject. I in- 
tended to have written more, but the limits of this 
paper will not alluw me at present; at some future 
period therefore, I will pick up and send you what 
1 have omitted. 

Remember me affectionately, dear sir, to my 
friends in Virginia, I have not forgotten their hos- 
pitality to me; often do I call to mind and I hope 
io cherish unceasing gratitude for the favours I 
received in Virginia and other parts of the United 
States. 

Yours truly, 


DAVID BROWNS 
@ 

Lffects of Preaching to Seamen.—In little more 
than one year, aboui ¢wenty masters of vessels have 
yecome hopetully pious. | hey date their first re- 
agious impressions at the Mariner’s Church’ 
\v ho can calculate the sum of good which these 
men may be the instruments ol effecting in reform- 
ing the manoers and morals of seamen? How ma- 
iy more of the thousands who, during the year, 

uve attended this church, have been happily bene- 
ied, itis ampussiole, from the changing nature 


which in its unplaited slace Measures six feet, ali | i (ueir emp.oyinent, to ascertain 
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aoniemmememnnndl 
NidatotiiNG REMINISCENCES. Y 

Messrs. Eviroas—The recent laying of the cor- 
ner stone of a monument in Charlestown, and of a 
meeting house in Hanover street, has brought to 
my recollection, with interest, some important trans 
actions of nearly two centuries past. They relate 
to the original establishment of religious worship 
in the peninsu‘a of Boston. 

4 “The four men particularly eminent and active 
in laying the foundation of the First Church in 
Boston, were John Winthrop, Isaac Johnson, Pho- 
mas Dudley, and John Wilson. The first of these 
illustrious characters was the first Governor of 
Massschusetts. The second ‘was a gentleman of 
family and fortune, who, with his honourable lady, 
was swept away by the ravages of a mortal disease 
in the infancy of the settlement. Mr. Dud- 
ley was a long time Deputy-Governor, and after- 
wards Governor of the colony. Mr. Wilson was 
a minister of religion, abounding in zeal, prudence 
and charity. Such were the leaders in the ho 
nourable enterprise of founding a religious colony. 
With others of similar religious and political 
opinions, they had for sume tume belonged to an 
association of London, called * the Governor end 
Company of Massachusetts Bay.”—On leaving 
England, théy brought with them the patent or 
charter of the plantation. 

“The Arabella, the vessel in which they crossed 
the Atlantic, anchored in Massachusetts Bay on 
the 7th of June, 1630.* Vhey came ashore a! 
Charlestown, on the Ist of July, with a view to a 
permanent residence. 

“lt was determined that a church should be re 
gularly embodied. On the 27th of August (1630) 
therefore, a fast was appointed, a covenant formea, 
and subscribed, Mr. Wilson was chosen teacher, 
Mr. Vowel an elder, and Mesors. Gayer and dAspin- 
wall deacons. The following is the form of cove 
nant which was subseribed by the members: 

“In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
obedience to his holy will and divine ordinance, We, 
whose names are here under-written, being by his 
most wise and good providence brought together 
into this part of America, in the Bay of Massa- 
chusetts, and desirous to unite into one congrega- 
tion or church under the Lord Jesus Christ our 
heac, in su h sort as becometh all those whom he 
hath redeemed and sanctified to himseit, do hereby 
solemnly end religiously, as in his most holy pre- 
sence, promise and bine ourselves to walk in all 
our ways according to the rule of the Gospel, and 
in all sincere conformity to his holy ordinances, 
and in mutual love and respect to each other, so 
near as God shall give us grace.” 

“The first meeting place of the congregation 
was in the umbrage of a large tree. Whether they 
had better accommodations, during their continu 
ance in Charlestown, and of how many weeks or 
mouths exactly that contunuance was, it is impos- 
sible to say. It is certain that the settlers had 
scarcely rested, before they perceived that the 
south side of the Charles was preferable to the 
north, both for commerce and situation. Of couse 
th y began to remove to the peninsula. At first 
those who had thus removed, went back to wor- 
ship on the Lord’s days. In a little tame public 
worship was celebrated alternately on each side of 
the river. Atlength the First Church took its 
place altogether in Irimontane, which was soon 
called Boston.” 

| History of the First Church in Boston. 

The Patriarch Jacob said in the janguage of hu 
mility and admiring gratitude, in view of the pros- 
perity which God haa given hin, “lam not wor- 
thy of the least of all the mercies and of all th 
truth which thou hast showed thy servant, for 
with my staff | passed over this Jordan, and now 
I am become two bands.” 

How many bands or churches have been formed 
in Boston and its viciniiy, how many in New Eng- 
land, since 1630: Boston, June 24, 18-5. Z. 
—_———- er 

* This was just 145 years before Bunker Hill Bat- 
tle, and 195 b-fore the laying of the corner stone of 
the Monument Kecorder S Telegraph. 


REV. MR. SUMMERFIELD. 

@,. Rev. Mr. Summerfield having been wait- 
ed upon a few days before his death, by the Chair- 
man of the Committee appointed to prepare the 
address of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, which was inserted in our last, 
expressed his earnest desire, that his name should 
appear with those of his brethren in the ministry, 
as an evidence of the deep interest he felt in the 
prosperity of this Society. 

Ata meeting afew days after his decease, the 
Executive Committee resolved unanimously to 
enter upon their minutes the following record: 

The Committee having, since their last meet- 
ing, been called to mourn over the severe loss to 
which it has been the will of God to subject this 
infant institution, in the demise of one of us ablest 
founders and friends, the Rev. John Summe field, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, deem it thes 
duty to place on record among their earliest trans 
actions, a notice of this afflicting event. While 
they forvear in the slightest manner to murmur at 
the inscrutable dispensation of an allwise Provi- 
dence, they cannot withhold the expression of their 
grief at the loss of so much unfeigoed piety, ac 
tive zeal, Christian liberality, splendid iaient and 
warm devotion to the particular object of this So 
ciety, as characterized their deceased associate 
andiriend. With the re. pected religious commu 
nity tow hich he was attached, with his immediat' 
relatives and triends, a.d with the many usctut 
Institutrons with which he was connecied, tix 
Committee sincerely sympatbize, and will delight 
long io cherish in thei: minds the pleasing recus 
lection of so grateful a circumstance as that o 
which they are assured, thatamongst the last a 
pirations of a saint, now as we trust in the boson 
of his Saviour and his God, this institution was s 
aflectionately remembered, and his kindest wis: 
es left for ats prosperity and success.—.V, ¥, Obssr 

— 

A desire of happiness is natural, a desire of ho- 

liness is supernatural. 
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Noinination.—At a meeting of Democratic delegates, held 
at the Court House io Butler, Pa. on the 4th inst. John Neg 
ley, Esq. Was nominated as a suitable person to represent 
the Senatorial District composed of Butier, Allegheny, and 
Beaver counties, in the Sevate of this State; and Wiliam 
Beatty, Esq. was womimated as a suitable person to repre- 
sent the county of Butler, 19 the House of Representatives, 
ta conjuction with tue caudidates who have been nominated 
by the delegates of this county. 

John Potts, Esq. and Robert Criswell were appointed de- 
legates lo meet the delegates of Allegheny afi Beaver coun 
lies, at Byrue’s tavern, on the Franklin Road, on Tuesday 
the 16th of August next. , 


Dickinson College.--The commencement of this Institution, 
in Carlisie, wus held on the 6th inst. A large assemblage 
of people attended to witness the exhibition, and were high- 
ly gratified with the gentlemanly deportment, the finished 
styie und excellence of the orations of the students who spoke 
an the occasion.--The degree of Batchelor of Arts was con 
ferred on 19 young gentiemen, and the degree of Master 
of Arts on RC. Greer, Esq. of Danville, Pa.--Alter the ex- 
ercises of the students were closed, Dr. Netix, the Principal 
tf the College, delivered a Baccaiaureate address, of a 
Most persuasive and affecting character. 


Deaf and Dumb.--On the 24th ult. the pupils of the Deaf 
and Dumv tastituton ot New York were examined, aud gave 
to a crowded and adipiriug assembly the most satisfactory 
evidence of capseity and improvement. The receipts of the 
weasurer the last year amounted to $10,503, and the expeo- 
ditures to 97,019, 1eaving a balance of $3,153 in favour of 
the Institution on the Istof January last.—LKighty indivi- 
duals have received the benefits of education in this Semina- 
ry stuoe 1818; and in order to extend its usefulness, it is con- 
templated to form associations throughout the State, for the 
purpose of raising tunds. 


Religious Insurance Office.--In the city of New-York, a com- 
pany has been incurpurated entitled, **The American Fire 
Insurance Company,” and books have been opened for the 
subscription of stock. This company contemplates doing 
the ordinary business of an Insurance Office, paying the 
sock holders, an annual dividend of six per cent. and dis- 
tributing the surplus profits, in equal proportions, among the 
jiiferent religious denominations who may be stockholders 
and members of the board of directors, to be, by them, ap 
plied to the support of missionary and ether religious in- 
stitutions. The ollicers are selected in equal proportions 
from the five following denominations: — Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Dutch Refoi med. 
This Institution appears to meet the approbation of many 
of our eastern brethren. Tos itis novel, & we are scarce 
ly able to determine whether it ought to be encouraged or 
discountenanced. It will be productive of ‘much good or 
evil, according to the manner in which it shall be conducted 
Ohio Canal Celebration.—The commencement of the Ohio 
Canai was celebrated at Licking summit, on the 4th of July. 
ina manner worthy of the event and of those engaged in it 
Phe Hon. De Wirr Ciinton was present and threw up the 
first spadefui of earth. it is said there were at least ten 
thousand persons who witnessed this interesting scene.— 
“Itis understood (says the Chillicothe Times) that Gov 
Clinton will shortly visit Chillicothe, and as Gen. Jackson is 
to be here on the 15th inst. we may probably be honoured 
by the presence of these distinguished geagtlemen on the 
same day.” 


Steam Boat Velocipede sunk —Oun the morning of the 24th 
ult. this boat, decending the Ohio river two miles below 
Portsmouth, ran against a snag, and sunk in a few minutes, 
ineight feetwater She had en her deck upwards of 600 
empty pork barrels, and a considerable quantity of pig and 
bar iron in the hold. No lives were Jost, and all the proper- 
ty was saved,except $1000 in paper and specie, enclosed in 
a bag, which the clerk, it is said in attempting to throw into 
the yawl, letfailintothe river. It is expected the money 
will be founa, though much search has aleady been made 
for it without success. 
Schuylkill Canal.—The trade on this Canal is becoming 
very brisk Seventeen boats and flats were despatched from 
Mount Carbon for Philadelphia, from the 234 to the 25th ult. 
inclusive; and on tne 23d, the boat De Witt Clinton arrived 
there from Philadelphia. This was the first arrival by wa- 
ter, at Mount Carbon from the metropolis of the State. 

The Reading Canai is at length completed, many boats 
pass through it daily, without delay.—-West Chester Repub. 

ame 

Louisville and Portland Canal.—We are informed that no 
dou ts are now entertained of the final commencement and 
completion of the canal at the falls of the Ohio river. The 
stock has been liberally taken up,and the work, it is suppos- 


Jed, will be begun immediately after the next session of the 


Legislature of Kentucky. A canal at the falls interests our 
citizens at present, more than the Erie canal; as the short 
distance to be excavated, will speedily give them a more 
safe passage for the products of the soil, which are retain- 
ed, atlow stages of the river, in their warehouses, until 
there is a sufficient rise of water to waft their boats in safe- 
ty over the falis.—Cincinnati Zion's Adv. 


Prince Murat with a servant, has arrived at New York. in 
the brig Hesper, from France _He is represented as an ac- 
complisbed young man, apparently about 21 years of age. 
After a short stay with his uncle, Bonaparte, at Bordentown, 
he intends to visit his elder brother in Florida, whois culti- 
vating a large tract of land at that place. 


An Irish gentleman has arrived in Philadelphia, from the 
county of Tyrone, of the name of Mr. Magee, who is 8 feet 
nine inches high. This modern giant has taken lodgings at 
the house of Mr. J. M‘Guigan, in South seventh, near Ches- 
nut street. 


New Hampshire Legislature.--A Bill has passed the House 
for the puorshment of man slaughter. By existing laws, that 
crime may be punished by a fine alone, or by confinement to 
hard labour for a term of not less than one, nor more than 
five years. By the bill which has passed the House, the least 
punishment for that offenee is confinement to hard labour 
for two years; & the greatest, solitary imprisonment for six 
months and confinement to hard labour for life. 

By late accounts from Mexico, it is understood that the 
treaty’ between the Mexican Union and Great Britain, was 
not yet sanctioned by the Mexican Senate, in which body it 
would seem to have encountered much opposition One of 

he principal objections to it was, that it contained no for- 
mal acknowledgment of the independence of the Republic. 
—= 

The Deaf amd Dumb, at present in the United States, are 
estimated to amount to about six theusand. As, in several 
if the states, theie number has been regularly ascertained, 

he aggregate may be accepted as very nearly correct. 

Caution.--- \ lad, aged 12 years,son of Mr. John Waggoner, 

ear Bedford, came to his death a few days since, by going 

nto the water to swim when overheated. 


At Portsmouth, N. H. seven persons were drowned, a few 


lays since, by the upsetting of a pilot boat, 


«nother Mammoth Ship --Our readers will remember the 
olubious, 8 mammoth ship built last year in the neighbour- 
vod of Quebec, and intended for the transportation of tim- 
er across the Atlantic. The success of that experiment has 
iduced tne Canadians to make another on a still Jarger scale. 
he new vessel is named ‘‘Baron de Renfrew,” and was 

launched afew weeks since. The following are the dimen- 








sions of this stu 
the New-York Daily Advertiser, who visited her a few days 
before she was launched.--N  ¥. Obs: 

Leogth on the deck, 305 feet; breadth of beam 60, depth 
of hold, 35; height from the keel to the taffraul, 50; length of 
the mainmast above the deck, 75; whole length, 100; length 
of the mainyard, 72; height between the decks. 14; length of 
the teller, 28; length of chain cable, 120 fathoms of 24 inch 
iron; of the hemp cable, 100 fathoms, 26 inch rope; weight of 
the anchors, one of 90 hundred weight & the other 75; length 
of bowsprit 60 feet. This ship is ten feet widtr than the tor- 
mer great ship, the Columbus; 5 feet deeper, end 150 tons 
larger. She required in her construction 30U0 tons of umber; 
i2 tons of oakum were used in calking her; and 125 tons of 
tran in bolts, xe. She had on board a partof her cargo, a 
mounting to early 5000 tons of umber, and was expected to 
carry to England $000 tons 


Missouri Indians.—F ull deputations of Osages, Kansas, De- 
awares, and Weas, we jearu, had met Gen. Ciark on the Ist 
ult and had agreed upon a treaty whien was to have been 
signed the nextday, in which the Osages and Kansas relin- 
quish all cheir lands to the United States. Their future pos- 
Sessions, we presume, will jie slong aud over the western 
boundary of the Missouri. Soffe ditticuity, we learn existed 
at the tine, between the Osages, Deiawares and Snawnese, 
which, however, was io the way of a speedy adjustment. 


4 black lead mine has been discovered in West Chester 
county; aiso 4murble quarry near Peekskill, New York. 


The Washington of the Souk —Peruvian papers of a late 
date have been received at Baltimore. They contain the 
message of Bolivar to the Peruvian Congress,announcing the 
resignation of his authority as Supreme Dictator We have 
not room tor the whole message, but we cannot omil the two 
following paragraphs. They are worthy of Washington, or 
shall we not rather say, as tne highest of all praise, they are 
worthy of Bolivar?--". ¥. Obs. 


Legislators! In giving up to Congress the supreme power 
which you deposited in my hands, allow me to congratulate 
the people in having cid themselves of the greatest curses 10 
the worid—war, by the victory at Ayacucho, and of despotism, 
by myresignation. Proscribe for ever, I beg you, that tre- 
mendous authority; that authority which was the grave of 
Rome! It was laudable no doubt in Congress, in order to re 

sist the dreadful calamities and to face the furious sturms 
which desolated the country, to place her laws on the bayo 

nets of the liberating army; butas the nation Las vbtained 
domestic peace aud political liberty, the laws only ougat to 
gov ern 

Geutlemen, the Congress is installed. My duty as a soldier 
in your service, Calis me to assist in obtaining ihe liberties 
of Upper Peru and the surrender of Callao, the last bulwark 
of the Spanish empire in South America. I will then hasten 
tomy country, to give an account \o the representatives ol 
the Colombian people, of my mission in Pera—of your li- 
verty, and the glory of the liverating army! : 





dhitecacyd &K Putiosopiutic. 


————=——— 





It is reported that Chief Justuwe Marshall is engaged in 
writing, and is far advanced towards completing a history 
of ie American government, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the termivation of Washington’s Presidency — 
this cannot fail to be a valuaole aud most useful work. It 
isa subject of congratulation that this eminent man has de 
termined to leave to his Country so acceptable a legacy. 
—= Nat. Int. 

African Manufactures.--A cotton shawl, manufactured by 
Africans from the growth of their own country, has been re- 
ceived at Baltimore. It econsits of five pieces, woven two 
yards in leugth and six inches in width, sewo together, and 
is considered a favourable specimen of arts yet in their in- 
fancy among thatrude people. Cotton, of the quality of 
which this shaw] is manufactured,is said to growin abundance 
over a tract of country extending over forty degrees of iati- 
tude and sixty or seventy of longitude, inhabited by many 


A company has been formed in England for the pur- 
pose of purchasing patent rights, and bringing into use 
such as may be considered valuable. The capital 1s two mil 
hons of dollars. The views of the proprietors extend t 
America and all parts of Europe. Pecuuiary assistance will, 
in certain cases, be afforded to enable inventors to repair to 
Eugland to make perfect their plans. The Editor of the 
New York Aibion is their agent in this couatry.--F. Visitor. 
University of North Carolina.—At the Jate commencement 
38 young gentiemen received the degree of Batchelor of Arts; 
and in addition to the honorary degree conferred on Mr. 
Macon as mentioned last week, the degree of A M_ was 
conferred on John H. Eaton, Senator from Tennessee; Wil- 
liam E. Bailey, S. C. and Dr. Rufus Haywood,of Raleigh, ali 
Atumni of the Institution,--Jb. 


North American Review.--The increase of the subscription 
to this work is stated in the Boston papers to be so great that 
the number for January is already out of print. and a new 
edition of itin the press. The demand for itis increasing 
in the South and West of the United States, and in Furope, 
particularly in England. A few copies regularly find their 
way into France, and are read with none the less eagerness 
for being proscribed. 

London University --A prospectus of a London University 
has been extensively circulate lin England. The Institution 
is intended for those who, by conscientious scruples, are ex- 
cluded from tue celebrated seats of learning at Cambridge; 
in other words, for Dissenters from the church of England. 
A writer in the Evangelical Magazine suggests the expedi- 
ency of attaching to ita Missionary College, and oflers to 
pay 100 pounds towards its erection. 


The second edition of the Rev. Dr Griffin’s discourse on 
the ‘Art of Preaching” is in the press at Boston. 


A very fine copy of the rare Mentz Bible in two volumes 
folio, 1462, has recently been discovered by Mr. Duppa in 
the public library at Tours, where there are, likewise, other 
Bibles of extreme scarcity 


The government of Spain is said to be establishing prima- 
ry schools for both sexes throughout the kingdom 


Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr ---A valuable and very interesting 
book has just been published at Boston, entitled, “Memoirs 
of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jun. by his son, Josiah Quincey 
(the Mayor of Boston.) It isa volume of 500 pages, and 
will be eagerly read by all who delight to trace the history 
of the Americau Revolution, and the feelings, events, and 
measures which led to it. Josiah Quincy, Jan. was one 
of the most strenuous asserters of the rights ol the colo- 
nies; his ardent patriotism, fearless spirit, brilliant te 
lents, and resistless eloquence. placed him in the front rank 
of the sons of Liberty The Journal of his voyage to 
Charleston, S. ©. in 1773, of his intercourse and conference 
with the most distinguished patriots of the South, and of his 
tour home by land, with his observations on the state of the 
country and of society at that time, will be read with deep 
interest --- Salem Gaz 


dous ship as given by @ correspondent of| our revolotion, and a gallant soldier, who was severely 


wounded at Savannah. 


forcign News. 


The Catholic Relief Bill, which passed the House of Com- 
mous vi ibe British Parliament, bas been rejected in whe 
House of Lords by a majority of 48 votes. The following 
sketch of the debate on ine wall will be read with interest 

Tue Catuohe Kelief Bill was taken up in the House of 
Lorus on the 17thof May. Among the petitions presented 
in favor of it, was ene by Lord Grey, which he said contain- 
ed the signatures of more than 30,000 persons, among whom 
were the Duke of Norfolk, and all the Roman Cathoiic Peers, 
Prelates and Clergy, of the t Roman Catholic gentry 
of the kingdom. He referred the bouse to the ume when 
their Catholte ancestors made the most powerful and suc- 
cessful appeal against papal usurpation. He said the House 
nad refu-ed to do to Ireland what they had dove to America; 
aud he hoped it might not bring about a simular separation. 
fhe Kart of Denoughmore moved the second reading of 
the bill. 

Lord Colchester said, the kind of emancipation he wished 
to provide fur ireland was, from bigotry and ignorance, and 
from that foreign power whose influence over the minds of 
her populztion had se materially contributed to her debase- 
meuty iie also wished to see her emancipated from the ex- 
treme subdivisions and under-letting of lands, which kept 
her 1 poverty and all its consequeut evils. He had found 
that the distresses aad disturbances of Ireland did aot arise 
trom any difference of religious feeling. 

Tie Marquis of Anglesea said that every concession had 
ouly rendered the Catholics more restless. They would be 
cootent with nothing short of ascendercy. (lit must bea 
trial of strength agaist the Protestants, he could not yield 
io them the right of uaving their Bishops appointed by any 
other power but the King of the country. 

The Marquis of Camden supported the bill. 

Earl Darnley said that such petitions might be drawn up 
and sigaed in England, even for the removal of the Noble 
Lord ou the Wool-sack. “ , 
The Earl of Longford, said it was urged that the adoption 
of the bill will add to the prosperity of the country—he was 
content with the station they had already reached “The 
necessity” of the measure reminded bim of the old Irish 
Chieftains: “You owe me tribute; and if you doa’t”—"'I owe 
you no tribute; and if 1 did—” There could be no Protestant 
security without Protestant ascendency. : 
Che Bishop of Norwich implored that the system of inju- 
ry might be made to cease, which had beea heaped on hive 
wullious of loyal subjects and conscientious christians.— 
‘here was no country in Europe more disgraced by penal 
laws than Ireland. If the church of England could pot be 
maintained without persecution, he would say letitfali. Af 
worldly ad. autages could be secured to him by the sufferings 
oi so many fetiow beings, they could have no charms for 
aim. 

lhe Earl of Carbarry was satisfied the measure had better 
be carried svon than late. 

The Bishop of Chester said the bill recognized the right 
of excluding Catholics from stations im the state acco ding 
toarule of expediency; as by st they would not be permitted 
tw be Lord Chancellors, and he thought it expedient to car- 
ry the exciusion further. Arevision of the revenue laws 
was wauted; a purer administration of justice, education, 
and the residence of proprietors on their estates. This 
would be ewancipation, and would produce the desired ef- 
tect. 

The Catholic priests denounced the Protestant church as 
a pest. A book not indeed fully owned by them, but car- 
tied in triumph to Rome and placed in cedar and geld de- 
clared that ‘the day of her destruction is at hand,” and eve- 
ry Catholic must assist. The ecclesiastical vuthovity is tem- 
poral power. The pope nominates all the titular bishops of 
ireland; and they appoint the interior clergy. Was it no- 
thing that u foreign potentate should possess, in the heart of 
the kingdom, an army led by ollicers of ais own appointing? 
The Pope, in 1800, claimed the right of absolving from alle- 
gance. The bill would be a scaling ladder against the 
church. 

Earl of Limerick thought him intolerant, and reflected on 
the non-residence of the English bishops 

The Marquis of Lansdown quoted the examples of the 
United States, Holland, Prussia, and Denmark in favour of 
this bill. 

The Earl of Liverpoo! was willing to put it on the ground 
of expediency. Thelill was miserably framed. Ina tree 
state all subjects are entitled to equal conditions--but here 
the conditions are notequal. The Catholic clfers only a di- 
vided allegiance He had never heard an auswer to this. 
The Pope nominated to any vacant diocese in Ireland, and 
the clergy was bound toobey. Are catholics then entitled 
to the same rights as the protestants? the priests are abso- 
lute masters of the minds and actions of their flocks.. The 
catholics do not, like the dissenters, lay the bible,as the cor- 
ner stone of union with the Church of England. What could 
be done with elections if the priest would excommunicate a 
candidate? He held that the protestant succession was the 
foundation of the government If the bill passed, Great Bri- 
tain would no longer be a protestant state The effect would 
be slow but sure. To destrey the protestant church was 
their oath, theirevery thing. Relhgion had nothing to do 
with the distresses in Ireland. The Irish Catholics had more 
privileges than any people on the continent. The worid 
are told by certain publications, that nothing has been gain- 
ed by the Reformation; but he would make no desperate ex- 
periments on a constitution under which Great Britain had 
enjvyed so much. 

The Lord Chancellor said it was the declaration of Mr. 
Pitt, that the Catholic claims could not be agreed to without 
ample securities to the Protestant establishment. These he 
had not yet discovered in the bill, the preamble indeed said, 
that it was to knit together the hearte of men, but it had al. 
ready set the persons to be benefited by the ears By it,three 
Catholics were to regulate the intercourse with Rome, with- 
out giving any pledge for the security of the crown: but he 
had sworn not to acknowledge any foreign potentate. The 
house was divided, and the votes stood— 

For the bill—Votes present, 84, proxies, 46—130 

Against it--present, 113, proxies, 65--178 








Majority agairst it, 48 
Letters from Dublin of the 21st. May, state that such was 
the excitement thoughout Ireland in consequence of the 
result of the Catholic question in the House of Lotds, that 
the different mail coaches were despatched with double 
guards from the strong apprehension of disturbances 


SHERIFFALTY. 


TAKE the liberty of informing my fellow citizens, that I 
am a candidate for the office of 


SENS SUE 


of Allegheny County at the next general e ection. 


James R. Butler. 





— 


Pittsburgh, June 7, 1925. 











yRarvricy, 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr Herron, 
Lieut. WILLIAM ROSE, of the U. 8. Army, to Miss AGNES 
MARY IRWIN, daughter of Mr. Juha irwin, of this city. 


DIED, 


On the 3d inst. after a short illaess, Mr. GEORGE RUS- 
SELL, of this city, aged 34 years. 

At the seat of Wm D. Digges, Esq. of Prince George's co 
Md, Maj. PIERRE CHARLES L’ENFANT, aged about 70 





yedrs---a native of France, an officer of engineers during 


ere up by the subseriber about the middle of last 


aivith, io Finley township, Allegheny county near H. 
weil meeting house, an aged _ = = 


Black Pare, 


without brand; her hind feet are white, and on her back are 
tumps caused by the saddle. The owner is desired to prove 
property, pay charges and take her away Apply to 
James White. 


June 21 st.---3t 
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~ The overwhelming doubt that reason will forsake 





SOLITARY IMPRISONMEND. 


PITTSBURGD RBCORDBER. 





-——— 





ry, architecture, and fine writing; but when learn- 
ing began to ‘decline,.and ignorance was cherished 
as the mother of devotion, men began to lose their 
civil and religious liberties, and decline in all the 
arts of civiliz-d and improved life.—After observ- 
ing that the history of allthe improved nations of 
Europe, particularly England and France, afford- 
ed illustration of the same fact, the author pro 
ceeds to speak of the importance of literature and 


science to our owncountry, in the following terms. 


“In the march of improvement, arising from an 


‘enlightened policy, our own country appears des- 


A friend hus put into our hands the following’ ij .ed, tw take the precedency of any of the coun- 
lines on Solitary Imprisonment, by Miss J. E. Ros-| tries in the ol! world, and this becanse the means 
coe, of Liverpool. They have never before been) of instruction, are more generally diffused amongst 


puolished in this country.—. Y. Odserver. 


Amid a gloom more terrible than darkness, 
\ cold and still and solitary gioom, 


1a! with a feeble glimmering only makes 
| 


the mass of our citizens, than any other. 
country has viven proof to the nations of Europe 


As our 


that a great people is capable of self-government, 
it is not chimerical to suppose that she will, at 


some future period, as far outstrip them in the 


wretchedness around just visible : ; 
cJ 4 Jarts of improvement, as she now does in the free- 


ue friendless prisoner sits. He does not weep; | 
or, from the depth of his dim solitude, 
Vour o.e complaining tone—the warm blest fount) 
Of human tearsis dry; the sympathies 
Vhat bound him to a world of hopes and fears, 
Of joys and sorrows; yes, the holy ties 
Which made him man among his fellow men 
Are broken Ly despair. He cannot weep— 
With head bow’d mournfully upon his breast, 
And aimless eye, and arms hung lifeless down, 
He sits in desperation. On his soul 
There dawns no hope,there comes no blessed gleam 
Of human kindness, rising like salvation 
Amidst the pangs of death! How can he raise 
Unto the awful power above those eyes 
Which never more must gaze on human kind? 
How can hie crave for riercy from the God 
He has offended, when from fellow beings, 
Frail, passionate, and «uffering, like hinself, 
He hath been cast forth thus? Upon his sin 
He muses with distraction till his angu sh 
Swells in wild agony; and midst the waves 
Of fear, avd shame, and terror, comes the doubt, 


Amid the utter wreck of all beside. Thim. 
Then starting from the cold ear h, high he spreads 
Despairing arms—and with pale quivering lips, 
And outstretch’d head. & eyes that seem to crave 
The sight of human face, as the lost mariner 
Looks to the shore in sinking, still he stands, 
And mute as death, to listen for a voice! 

The very wind that howls against his grating 
Is music to him, and his heart throbs quicker 
To catch another, and a human sound 

No; the faint heavings of his own thin breath, 
The slight convulsive m»vements of his heart, 
Come chill upon him, and, with sickening ear, 
He feels there is noother. The flushed cheek, 
That had a moment warm’d with mortal hope, 
Fades to a damper paleness, and he sinks 
Submissive on his stone; while his weak pulse 
Flutters and falters like a dying child's. 

So day by day, and year by year, he sits 

The victim of his own and others’ crimes; 

A living monument! till life itself 

Becomes a lengthen’d curse, he trusts to die, 
By spurning the scant food, which only makes 
That life a living death; he turns away 
Disgusted from the offering; and though worn 
Almost to frightfulness, a spectral form, 
Rejects tt > profered scrap, and calls on death, 
As he would calla friend of youth, to save him! 
O! wretched being! famine will not stay 

To parley with despair; she urges him 

Avain with double fierceness, to his food, 

And the weak pulse revives, again to beat 

The melancholy hours; and thus he drags 

Vhe remnant of his being; no one sees 

Or pities 4im; his varying agony, 

Shut from the public view, disturbs no smile 
Upon a happier cheek; no father craves 

A blessing on his broken-hearted son; 

No mother bends for him; no sister pours 

Her young fond tears; no brother round the walls, 
That hold the playmate of his infancy, 

Walks in his manlier sorrow, wistfully 

To gaze upon his cell; the busy world, 

With all the tumult and the stir of life, 

Pursues its wonted course; on pleasure some, 
And some on commerce and ambition bent, 
And all on happiness; while each one loves 
One little spot, in which his heart unfolds 
With nature’s warmest feelings; one sweet spot, 
And calls it Aome; if there is sorrow there, 

It runs through many bosoins; and a smile 
Lights up in eyes around a kindred smile: 

And if disease intrudes, the sufferer finds 

Rest on the breast beloved: outcast of all, 

#fe sickens, and Ae dies; and having finished 

Th’ expiatory pangs and drank his cup 

Of mortal suffering, is denied a grave. 

And this is mercy—this is human mercy! 

O! truly did he read his heart’s deep folds, 


dom of her institutions. In the course of twenty 
years past, our country has progressed with unex 
ampled rapidity, in the march of improvement; 


fand as men’s minds are enlightened, to discover 


their true interests more clearly, as the light of 
science is diffused, the arts of all kinds contribut 
ing to independency and happiness will be culti- 
vated und improved. We see this verified in part 
from what has taken place, and as the light of 
knowledge is diffsed among our citizens, we anti- 
cipate an equal advancement in every useful and 
beneficial improvement. So that the manual la 
hourof ten thousand may, by labour saving ma- 
hines, be executed with more sespatch, and of 
beiter quality, hy one hundred hands. It is esti 
mated that ever at this time, in England, the } 
hour of one hundred millions of hands, is per 
formed in this way by not more than two millions. 
Vhis i- the consequence of cultivating the libers 
arts and encouraging the cause of literature and 
science. 

But these are not the only beneficial results of an 
encouragement of hterature. With it also are inti- 
metely connected the imerests of virtue and reli- 
zion, which are the real bulwarks of a nation, a d 
the surest defence of its rights and tiberties. An 
enlizhtened people can never become enslaved; 
and itis especially important to a people of a re- 
yuDtican state, that they be enlightened, that they 
night know and understand their rights, and 

naintain the freedom of thei: institutions. Their 
well-being depends upon it.. No people therefore, 
uglit to be more engaged to encourage and pro 
note the cause of literature, than those of ow: 
»wn country. In promoting that, they promot 
the cause of virtue, and subserve the best interes's 
fthe nation. Virtue is the spring and the ce- 
ment of free society: and the more it is cultivatec 
the surer guarantee we have of our rights and 
linerties, and the prevalence of every useful im- 
provement. Itisthenthe chief policy and wisdom 
of a free people, to foster and encourage schools, 
and public seminaries, for the promotion of litera- 
ture and diffusing a knowledge of the liberal scien- 
ces. As these advance, the arts which immedi- 
ately depend upon them, will be cultivated, and 
virtue be promoted. And as virtue advances, the 
bands of society will be strengthened, and peace 
and prosperity increased. An ignorant, uninstruct- 
ed people neither understand their rights, nor have 
they moral power to assert and maintain them. 

It is owing to the light of knowledge diffused 
amongst a people, that gives them such prodigious 
moral influence in their political capacity. It was 
this that rendered Rome the conqueror of the 
world. It was this, as has been seen, that gives 
England pre-eminence amongst the states of Eu- 
rope, and it was this that enabled America to 
burst the chains of despotism, and is now advanc- 
ing her rapidly to the first grade amongst the na- 
tions. 

Knowledge is power, both in a moral, and phy- 
sical point of view. It calls into exercise the na- 
tive energies of the mind, it enlarges the intellec 
tual capacity, and strengthens all our mental pow- 
ers; and as the mind is enlightened, it enables the 
person to discern and understand the laws of na- 
‘ure, and to lay them under contribution to sub 
verve the purposes of art, and the conveniences of 
mar. For what are all the useful arts, and inven- 
tions among men, but a practical application of the 
laws of nature to the benefit of man. The disco- 
very of the laws of expansion in fluids, has led to 
many useful improvements; and as stated, has re- 
duced the labour of one hundred millions of hands 
to that of two millions, in one circumscribed part 
of the earth. And what may ve the amuunt of 
advantage, acquired by this single discovery as it 
may be more generally used and improved upbn, 
's incalculable. But this is but one out of hun 
lreds of those arts, and inventions, which the light 
f science enables the mind to discover, and to 


And the dark hues of its hypocrisy, 
Who cried in bitterness, alas! for man, 


Whose tender mercies in themselves are cruel. 





LITSLAL Yo 








ALMA COLLEGE OF NEW ATHENS. 

We noticed, sume time since, the establishment 
of a College of this name at New Athens, Harri 
son county, Ohio. 


practise. Thus physical power is made to co-ope 
rate with human power, and to produce the mos 
important and beneficial results. And it is the 
light of science that gives man this command over 
the laws of nature, by rendering them subservient 
to the purposes of art and conveniency. Thus we 
may see, how the acquiring of knowledge is the ac 
quisition of power. vy strengthening the intellec 
iual powers, and giving the mind a commanding 
influence over the laws of nature, by laying them 
under contribution to the uses ofmen. It is the cul 


In the St. Clairsville Gazette] tivation of the liberal sciences that gives this as- 


we find an Address delivered before the Irustees|cendency, and paves the way for the introduction 


and Stadents of this College, on the sth ult. by 
Rev. Wituram M’Mitxay, Principal of the Insti- 
tution. It would occupy too great a portion of our 
columns, to publish it entire; but we mike he fol- 


lowing exiracts, not merely for the gratification of | tianity. 


those arts which improve society and benefit 


mankind. 


But the promotion of literature and science has 
an important bearing upon the interests of Chris- 
Religion and learning are handmaids to 


the friends of literature and science, but with the|¢ach other; as the one is edvanced the other is pro 


hope that they will tend to awaken in the breasts 
of many an interest in favour of the literary insti- 
tutions of the west. . 


noted. It is to the instrumentality of learning we 
sve indebted for the word of God in our own lan- 


guage; and to the same mean we are indebted for 


In the introduction, the author shows that it was| the formation of that system of doctrines which 


the superior light and information of the ancient 
Greeks-and Romans that rendered them superior 
to the surrounding nations in liberty, and the arts 
of civilizationysuch as sculpture, Painting, statua 





are the cement & glory of the Protestant churches. 


Ard itis to the same that we are indebted for the 


Gospel truth, both amongst ourselves and the na 
tions of the earth. 
markable revival of religion has been preceded by 


Hence you find that every re 


a revival of learning, particularly in the case of the 
reformation from popery; and I cannot help think- 
ing that the promotion of literature in the present 
day avgurs something more than usually favoura- 
ble in regard to the general interests of Christiani- 
ty, and especially the revival of Hebrew learning. 
The knowledge of the Hebrew language is an in- 
troduction to the immediate knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, and enables its possessor to see with his own 
eyes the truths of God. 
A translation of any dead language, to use a 
mathematical expression, is but an approximation 
to the truth, and this is peculiarly the case in re- 
gard to the Hebrew. The language is so compre- 
hensive in its meaning, and possessed of so much 
significancy, that no translation can fully reach its 
import, or give a full exhibition of its sentiments. 
lhe signs of the times appear to correspond to 
this anticipation. There is at the present day, a 
greater attention paid tothe Hebrew learning than 
formerly; and the effect on the general interests of 
Christianity appears encouraging. The New Tes- 
tament translated into the Hebrew has caught the 
attention of the Jews, and numbers of them now 
read, in their own tongue, the history of the pro- 
missed Messiah. The reading of the New Testa- 
ment, as compared with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
will serve to rend the vail of darkness from their 
minds, and prepare the way for their ingathering 
into the church, which will have a more important 
bearing upon the general interests of Christianity 
than any event that has ever before occurred. For 
if the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead? It is only as light and infor- 
mation advances, that Christianity progresses and 
exerts a most beneficial influence. Among what 
veople will you look for the prevalence of religion 
but an enlightered and cultivated people? Chris 
tianity is a religion of light, and the diffusion of 
light and knowledge is most congenial to its 
growth. The promoting of literature then is )ro- 
noting the best interests of men, both civi! and re- 
ligious—both for time and eternity. If you look 
over the history of the world and examine the pro- 
gress of in. provement, either in acivil or religious 
respect, you will find every thing to confirm this 
fact. You will find wherever learning is encour 


improvement in civil and religious life; you will 
find the arts flourishing, civil and religious liberty 
advanced, and the people approximating to the 
highest state of earthly prosperity. So that in a 
civil point of view, the promotion of learning a- 
mongst our citizens should be viewed as an object 
of vital interest and importance, and merits, of 
course, the primary attention of our statesmen and 
politicians. The rights, liberties, and happiness, 
of the rising and future generations depend uponit. 

But the Christian discerns in this connexion, 
he best good of man as an immortal being. The 
mightiest revolution that was ever effected, in fa- 
vour of the Christian cause, owes its origin to the 
instrumentality of learning. And by the instrumen- 
tality of the same means, he expects that the 
world will be recovered from every species of civil 
and religious tyranny; which, indeed, is nursed and 
fostered in the lap of ignorance. The light of 
science will discover the imposition, and dissipate 
the delusions of superstition and fanaticism. And 
through the prevalence of an enlightened Chris- 
tianity the world will become regenerated, and 
men of every clime will unite in the bands of fra- 
ternal peace and concord. This is no visionary 
reverie, but a sober anticipation, confirmed by the 
sure word of prophecy. 

After making a quotation from the Inaugural 
Address of Dr. Lindsley, President of the college at 
Nashville, on the subject of primary schools, and 
the importance of fostering higher seminaties, the 
author notices the deficiencies, in this respect, un- 
der which the middle and southern states labour, 
the increased attention to education which is de- 
manded by the growing prosperity of the state of 
Ohio, and the policy of the western country, with 
its increasing population, to promote this object. 





Warm Baths are such as have a temperature 
above the 76th, and not exceeding the 96th or 98th 
degree of the thermometer before mentioned.— 
There are various springs to which nature has 
given this temperature, the most beneficial to the 
human body. But whether the tepid bath of thi 
description be natural or artificial, it is equally 
conducive to the restoration of energy, though its 
effects have, till lately, been little understood 
Physicians, as well as patients, have hitherto been 
too generally accustomed to consider a warm bath 
as weakening the body, and used only for the re 
moval of certain diseases, especially those of the 
skin. Experience, however, has amply proved, 
that there can be no safer and efficacious remedy, 
ina variety of chronic or inveterate complaints 
than the warm bath, if properly used, and conti- 
nued for a sufficient length of tine. Instead of 
heating the human body, as has erroneously been 
asserted, it has a cooling effect, inasmuch as it ob- 
viously abates the quickness of the pulse, and re- 
duces the pulsations in a remarkable degree ac- 
cording to the length of the time the patient con- 
tinues inthe water. Afier the body has been over- 
heated by fatigue from travelling, violent exer- 
cise, or from whatever cause, and likewise after 
great exertion or perturbation of mind, a tepid 
bath is excellently calculated to invigorate the 
whole system, wh le it allays those tempestuous 
and irregular motions which otherwise prey upon 
and at length reduce the constitution to a sick bed 
Its softening and assuasive power greatly tends to 
promote the growth of the body; on which account 
it is peculiarly adapted to the state of such youth 
as manifest a premature disposition to arrive at a 
settled period of growth; and it has uniformly becn 
»bserved to produce this singular effect in all chi- 
mates. 

Hot Baths are those which have a temperature 
above 88 or 100 degrees of Fahrenheit; and aie 
»ccasionally increased to 110 or 120 degrees anc 
upwards, according to the particular nature of the 
case, and constifution of the patient, There can 





aged and pro:note:, a correspondent increase of 


begno stated rules laid down for its use, as every 
thing depends upon the peculiar circumstances of 
the patient. No prudent person will, we trust, have 
recourse to hot bath without medical advice. 

Dr. Oliver asserts “that by the prudent use of 
the hot bath, most chronicai disorders, and gouty 
cases in particular, not in an inflamed state, may 
be relieved, and sometimes cured; while persons 
in high health may be greatly injured by wantonly 
sporting with so powerful an alternative of the 
animal machine, either from sickness to health or 
from health to sickness. 


SS 
Weekly Directory. 


Ciergymen, 
a — a t Fourth, between Wood & Market st 
Rev. Francis Herron, D. D. Penn street. 
Rev. E. P. Swift, Fourth, between Smithfield and Grant st. 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, Aliegheny Town. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, D. D. corner of 3d st. & Cherry Ailey. 
Kev. John Biack, D. D. upper end of Seventh street. 
Rev. John H. Hopkins, one mile west, on Beaver road. 
Rev. Heary B. Bascom, upper end of Penn street. 

Po>t Master. 
William Eichbaum, jun.Second,oetween W ood & Market st 

Editors oi Newspapers. 

John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood street. 
David Maclean,Gazette, Fourth,between Market & Wood st 
J.C. & P. C. M. Andrews, Stat ) d 
John M‘Farland, Allegheny Democrat, Wood between Fifth 
apd Sisth streets, 








Physicians. 
James Agnew, M. D. Second, between Market and Ferry st; 
Dr. S. KR. Holmes, Fifth, between Market and Wood st. 
Dr. William Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smithtield st 
Dr. Terrence Loughran, 3d, between Market, & Wood st, 
James Speer, M.D. Fourth, between Market & Wood st. 
Ato acys ai Law. 
John M‘Donald, Front, oetween Market and Ferry streets 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 
Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 
Henry Baldwin, corner of Second and Liberty etreets. 
Ross Wilkins, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Robert Burke, Diamond. 
E. Pentiaud, Diamond. 
Teachers. 
N. Ruggles Smith, Fourth, between Market Ferry streets. 
J.H1. Fielding, Water, between Smithf el: anc Grant streets 
James Dumars, Third, between Wool and Smithfield. 
V. B. M'Gahen, Smithfield, between 6th and 7th streets, 
Dry Goo! Merchants. 
Harris & Stockton, corner Market and Fifth streets. 
Samuel Spencer, Market, between Fourth st. and Diamond, 
S. K. Page, & Co.Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market and Fourth streets. 
Wiiliam M‘Candless, Market. hetween Third and Fourth st. 
Hugh M‘Cleiland, Market, between Diamond and Fourth st 
John Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Fourth st 
John Darragh, corner of Third and Market streets. 

Robert Grierson, corner of Market and Liberty streets. 
Robertson & Biasdell, corner of Market st. & the Diamond: 
Grocery Merchasis. 

M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. t< Strawberry alley. 
James Park, Second, between Wood aid Smithfield streets, 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets, 
Lowrie & Curtis, corner of Third and Wood streets. 
Bailey & Co. Liberty street. 
John Hodge, corner of Smithfield street and Virgin Alley. 
Leonard & Woods, corner of Market street & the Diamend? 
Exchanger. 
N. Holines, Market, between Second and Third streets. 
Commission Merchants. 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets. 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets. 
Paper serchant. 

Joseph Patterson, jun. Liberty st between Market st. and 
Virgio Alley. ; 
Shoe Merchant. 

Nicholas Griffith, Wood, between Third aad Fourth streeis 
Booksellers and Statiooers. 

Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Sesond and Third se 
R. Patterson, Market, betweer Third ani Fourth streets. 

Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third streets. 
Book- Binders. 
Eichbaum, Johnson, & Carpenter, Market, between Second 
and Third streets. 
J. S. Sheldon, Fourth, between Market and Wood streets. 
Engraver. 
Wm. Savery, second, between market and Wood streets. 
Cabinet Makers. 
William Alexander, Market, between Front and Second sts, 
William Crawford, Fourth, between Wood a id Market sts. 
George G. Wright, 4th, between Wood & Smithfield streets. 
Watch Make 
S. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wool st. & Diamon® 
Cloth Manufacturer. . 
James Arthurs, headof Strawberry ullev. 
Soap and Cundle Manuiacturers. 
I. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 
Brush Maker. 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and S xth streets. 
Shoe Makers. 
H. Childs, Wood, betweep Third and Fourth streets. 
Nicholas Manar, sixth, between Wood & Smithfield streets. 
Wiiliam Phillips, Wood, between Fourth str. &D Alley. 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Merket, between Third an | Fourth streets. 
Taulors. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
John Torode, Market, between Second and Third streets 
George W. Bradley, Market, between Front and 2d streets. 
David Kinkead, Wood, between 4th, st and Diamond Alley. 
Saddler. 
Hanson & Plumer, corner of Market and Second streets. 
Tinner and Coppersmith. 
John Sheriff, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Baker. 
Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 
House Carpenters. 
William Witty, Cherry Alley, between Dr. Bruce’s amd 
Dr Black’s Churches. 
Isaiah Scott, Byardstown. 
Tavern Keeper. 
James Speer, on the Allegheny, atthe upper ferry. 
Blacksmu#th 
George Gosher, two miles east, Turnpike road. 
William Hartupie, Roliing-mill alley. 
Gardener. 
John Cameron, corner of Penn and ——— streets. 
Barbers. 
Ww. & J. L. Sands, Market, between Water & Front streets, 
Lumber Merchant. 
E. Hatch, ;Smithfield, between Sixth and Seventh streets 
Block Maker. 
Alexander Bushnell, Front, between Market & Wood street 
. S.ove Cutter. 
Thomas Fairman, upper end of Liberty street. 
Silk Dyer. 
rhomas Hartley, Wood, between Diamond Alley & thst 


























